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‘THE STRANGER’S COLD, 


A TRADITION OF 8ST KILDA. 


Pernars the most remarkable fact with which 
recent intercourse with the dwellers in the remote 
island of St Kilda has made us familiar is the 
existence of an illness which so far has baffled all 
attempts at explanation. Every visitor has re- 
marked that there is a local tradition that a species 
of influenza known as ‘stranger’s cold’ follows the 
arrival of a vessel from the mainland. Martin, the 
Herodotus of the Western Isles of Scotland, in his 
account of St Kilda (second edition, ‘very much 
corrected ;? London, 1716), says: ‘ The inhabitants 
are about two hundred in number, and are well 
proportioned ; they speak the Irish language only ; 
their habit is much like that us’d in the adjacent 
isles, but coarser. They are not subject to many 
diseases ; they contract a cough as often as any 
strangers land and stay for any time among 
them, and it continues for some eight or ten days ; 
they say the very infants on the breast are 
infected by it,’ 

The next historian of importance of St Kilda 
was the Rev. Aulay Macaulay, minister of Ardna- 
murchan, and great-grandfather of Lord Mac- 
aulay. It is an odd circumstance that it is his 
mention of the ‘stranger’s cough’ in his History 
of St Kilda which has, through the medium of 
Dr Johnson, secured him a niche in the temple of 
fame. Dr Johnson’s reasons for liking the book 
are explained by Sir George Trevelyan in his 
Life of his uncle: ‘Mr Macaulay had recorded the 
belief prevalent in St Kilda, that as soon as the 
factor landed on the island, all the inhabitants had 
an attack, which from the account appears to 
have partaken of the nature both of influenza 
and bronchitis. This touched the superstitious 
vein in Johnson, who praised him for his “ mag- 
nanimity ” in venturing to chronicle so question- 
able a phenomenon; the more so because—said 
the Doctor—“ Macaulay set out with a prejudice 
against prejudice, and wanted to be a smart 
modern thinker.” To a reader of our day, the 


History of St Kilda appears to be innocent of any 
trace of such pretension, unless it be that the 
author speaks slightingly of second-sight, 2 sub- 


ject for which Johnson always had a strong 


hankering.’ 

Despite this measure of praise for Macaulay’s 
book, Dr Johnson did not, at least openly, accept 
his account of the stranger’s cold. ‘How can 
there be a physical effect without a physical 
cause?’ he asked. ‘The arrival of a shipful of 
strangers would kill them; for, if one stranger 
gives them one cold, two strangers must give them 
two colds, and so in proportion.’ To the argu- 
ment that Martin and Macaulay’s statements were 
confirmed by the fact, that on the annual visit of 
Macleod of Macleod’s steward all the St Kildans 
caught cold, Dr Johnson chaffingly replied : ‘The 
steward always comes to demand something from 
them, and so they fall a-coughing.’ 

Macculloch, our next authority, was as scep- 
tical as Johnson. We adopt Mr Seton’s abstract of 
Macculloch in his useful St Kilda, Past and Present 
(Edinburgh, 1878): ‘“In hopes of hearing the 
whole island join in one universal chorus of sneez- 
ing,” he watched with great anxiety; but no 
sneezing was heard, and none did cry, “God bless 
him!” He then ironically says that the perfec- 
tion of faith is to believe against our senses, and 
that although the event could scarcely be con- 
cealed in the limited number of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs which the islanders possessed, neverthe- 
less, nobody doubted that it was an actual fact. 
“Everybody had witnessed it, from Martin to 
Macaulay ; everybody believed it, from Macaulay 
to the present day; the whole island—including 
the minister’s wife, then regent of St Kilda—was 
agreed upon it, and who, then, dared to doubt ?” 

‘The Doctor appears to have expected to witness 
an immediate visitation. “Everybody looked at 
every other’s nose; but not a drop of dew was 
distilled, and not a sneeze consented to raise St 
Kilda’s echoes.” He proceeds to quiz the would-be 
philosophers who must find a cause for everything. 
“Tt is all owing,” say some of these wise per- 
sonages, “to the east wind : causa pro non causa ; 
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because this is precisely the wind which prevents 
any boat from landing on the island.” Among 
other humorous solutions, he suggests the idea 
of strangers being naturally welcomed by a sneeze 
instead of a kiss of peace—a trifling modification 
of the well-known salutation by noses in which 
certain nations indulge.’ 

All this is very fair funning; but the fact 
remains that all visitors except the Doctor have 
had ample opportunities of noting the illness. A 
day or two atter the departure of H.M.S. Porcupine 
in 1860, the entire population was afflicted with 
‘the trouble’ Mr Morgan arrived ten days after 
the Porcupine, and saw the actual progress of the 
illness ; and, unexpectedly bearing out the most 
dubious part of Martin’s account, he says he saw 
an infant not more than a fortnight old suffering 
severely after the visit of the factor’s smack in 
1876; and after the wreck of the Austrian ship 
Peti Dubrovacki, in January 1877, the same illness 
appeared. So recently as the visit of the Crofters’ 
Commission, the minister mentioned in his evi- 
dence the invariable occurrence of the illness after 
the visit of a strange ship. Mr Seton says the 
St Kildans allege that the illness is most severe 
when the visitors come from Harris, and that they 
suffer less when the vessel comes from Glasgow or 
more distant ports. The disease ‘usually begins 
with a cold sensation, pain and stiffness in the 
muscles of the jaw, aching in the head and bones, 
and great lassitude and depression—the ordinary 
symptoms of catarrh in an aggravated form—and 
is accompanied by a discharge from the nose, a 
rapid et and a severe cough, which is particu- 
larly harassing during the night. The malady 
first attacks those persons who have come most 
closely into contact with the strangers, and then 
extends itself over the whole community.’ 

It is natural that a disease so remarkable 
should attract attention. Assuming it to be 
peculiar to St Kilda, the explanations of its origin 
are numerous and fanciful. A friend of Dr 
Johnson’s, Mr Christian of Dorking, and, in later 
years, Mr Frank Buckland, came to the conclusion 
that the illness was due to the wind blowing at the 
time of the strangers’ arrival, not to the strangers 
themselves. This was on the erroneous assumption 
that a landing could only be obtained if the wind 
was north-east or east. Others found a sufficient 
cause in the exposure of the islanders when they 
ran into the sea to help strangers to land. It was 
open for every man to explain the phenomenon 
for himself. What was certain was the existence 
of a disease—sometimes fatal—which was never 
known in the island except when strangers visited 
it. Its existence was undoubted, but its cause 
seemed beyond discovery. We cannot be said to 
have advanced very far yet in our knowledge of 
the illness; but some light has been thrown on the 
subject by turning inquiry away from the Western 
Islands to distant lands and peoples widely differ- 
ing in race and customs, and subject to climatic 
influences of an entirely different kind. 

Mr Seton was probably among the first to point 
out that a similar disease was alleged to have 
caused the extinction of certain tribes on the 
Amazon. The disease always appears, it is said, 
‘when a-village is visited by people from the civi- 
lised settlements. The disorder has been known 
to break out when the visitors were entirely free 
from it, the simple contact of civilised men in 


some mysterious way being sufficient to create it.’ 
(Bates: The Naturalist on the River Amazon.) 
Again, in the chronicle of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
cruise in H.M.S. Galatea in 1867-68, it is noted : 
‘Tristan d’Acunha is a remarkably healthy island ; 
but it is a singular fact that any vessel touching 
there from St Helena invariably brings with it a 
disease resembling influenza.’ 

This is curiously illustrated by some remarks of 
Miss Gordon Cumming in her Cruse in a French 
Man-of-War. Speaking of Tauna, in the South 
Pacific, she says, such of the medicine-men of 
Tauna as were opposed to missionaries ‘stirred 
up the islanders generally to believe that the 
dysentery, coughs, and influenza which had 
recently for the first time appeared in the grou 
were all produced by the white men; and, 
strangely enough, their assertion seemed confirmed 
by the fact that the tribe among whom the mis- 
sionaries were living escaped these illnesses.’ 

Owing to the belief that the white men brought 
disease, the missionaries were afterwards driven 
from Tauna: dysentery appeared in the neigh- 
bouring isle of Fotuna, and led to the massacre of 
the Samoan teachers who had been left there by 
Mr Williams. It also ravaged Eromanga, carrying 
off one-third of the population, who believed that 
the scourge had been introduced by some hatchets 
which they had received as barter from a sandal- 
wood ship, and accordingly they threw them all 
away. On several other islands the teachers were 
either murdered or compelled to flee for their 
lives, solely on this account. ‘What makes this 
more remarkable is, that these illnesses often 
followed the visit of a ship which itself had a 
perfectly clean bill of health; and in many cases 
the missionaries and other good authorities 
recorded that they had no reason to believe that 
any white man had been to blame for the intro- 
duction of new diseases.’ 

Again, the people of Nivé or Savage Island, the 
centre of the triangle formed by Tonga, Samoa, 
and the Hervey Islands, when first visited by 
Dr Turner were found to have an invariable 
habit of killing all strangers, not only white 
men, but also ‘men whose canoes chanced to 
drift from Tonga to Samoa, or even their own 
countrymen who had left the island and returned. 
All such were invariably killed, chiefly from a 
dread lest they should introduce foreign diseases, 
So great was this fear, that even when they did 
venture to begin trading, they would not use any- 
thing obtained from ships till it had been hung in 
quarantine in the bush for weeks.’ Finally, Miss 
Cumming states generally that influenza was 
unknown all over Polynesia until the white 
man’s advent. 

In the British Medical Journal of September 4, 
1886, Mr R. Augustine Chudleigh describes a 
similar disease among the Maoris which is known 
as murri-murri. He refers particularly to the 
‘case of the island of Wharekauri, one of the 
Chatham group, about four hundred and eighty 
miles east of New Zealand, nearly at the antipodes 
of St Kilda, where, under the name of murri- 
murrt, an identical disorder, with a similar alleged 
origin, is now frequent. In its main features, 
murri-murrt is indistinguishable from a severe 
influenza cold. Its invasion may occupy four 
hours; the patient remains “ intensely miserable” 
for about four days, when the disorder gradually 
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dies away. No period of incubation precedes, and 
no permanent ill effects are observed to follow. 
One attack does not preclude the recurrence, and 
European residents, as well as Maori and Muriari 
natives, are liable to the disorder. In order to 
be infected, a person need not know that a ship 
has come ; indeed, the mere appearance of murrt- 
murrt is proof to the inhabitants—even at distant 
parts of the island, which is thirty miles long 
—that a ship is in port, insomuch that, on no 
other evidence, people have actually ridden off to 
Waitangi to fetch their letters) There is a hill 
whence one can see across the island into Waitangi 
Bay ; and people are wont to climb this hill and 
scan the bay for a ship on no other evidence than 
the recurrence of murri-murri. It is very curious 
that the name of that hill is Mount Dieffenbach, 
and that the ship which would have been descried 
thence would almost certainly have been the S¢t 
Kilda, which for many years did the trade of 
the islands. There may have been connection 
between St Kilda and Wharekauri.’ 

As regards the conclusion of the foregoing para- 
graph, it is only necessary to say that the occur- 
rence of the name ‘St Kilda’ is one of those 
remarkable coincidences across which we stumble 
from time to time, but that is all. There is 
certainly no ‘connection between St Kilda and 
Wharekauri,’ nor would it explain either ‘the 
stranger’s cold’ or murri-murrt if there were. 

And so ‘ the stranger's cold’ remains to this day 
a curious mystery, not peculiar to St Kilda, as 
the old writers fancied, but to be found wherever 
an isolated population is visited at infrequent 
intervals by persons of what may be called a later 
civilisation. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 
By Grant ALLEN, Auruor oF ‘IN ALL Suapes,’ Ere, 
CHAPTER XXIV.—THE BALANCE QUIVERS. 


Marcu, April, May passed away: anemones and 
asphodels came and went; narcissus and globe- 
flower bloomed and withered ; and Warren Relf, 
cruising about in the Mud-Turtle round the pea- 
cock-blue bays and indentations of the Genoese 
Riviera, had spent many cloudless days in quiet 
happiness at the pretty little villa among the 
clambering olive terraces on the slopes at San 
Remo. Elsie had learnt at least to tolerate his 
presence now: she no longer blushed a vivid 
crimson when she saw him coming up the zigzag 
roadway ; she wasn’t much more awkward betore 
him, in fact, than with other creatures of his 
sex in general; nay, more, as a mere friend she 
rather liked and enjoyed his society than other- 
wise. Not to have liked Warren Relf, indeed, 
would have been quite unpardonable. The Relfs 
had all shown her so much kindness, and Warren 
himself had been so chivalrously courteous, that 
even a heart of stone might surely have melted 
somewhat towards the manly young painter. And 
Elsie’s heart, in spite of Hugh’s unkindness, was 
by no means stony. She found Warren, in his 
rough sailor clothes, always gentle, always unob- 
trusive, always thoughtful, always considerate ; 
and as Edie’s brother, she got on with him quite 
as comfortably in the longrun as could be expected 
of anybody under such trying circumstances. 


At first, to be sure, she couldn’t be induced to 
board the deck of the busy little Mud-Turtle. 
But as May came round with its warm Italian 
sunshine, Edie so absolutely insisted on her taking 
a trip with them along that enchanted coast 
towards Monaco and Villefranche, beneath the 
ramping crags of the Téte du Chien, that Elsie 
at last gave way in silence, and accompanied 
them round the bays and headlands and road- 
steads of the Riviera on more than one delightful 
outing. Edie was beginning, by her simple 
domestic faith in her brother’s profound artistic 
powers, to inspire Elsie, too, with a new sort 
of interest in Warren’s future. It began to dawn 
upon her slowly, in a dim chaotic fashion, that 
Warren had really a most unusual love for the 
byways of nature, and a singular faculty for 
reading and interpreting with loving skill her 
hidden hieroglyphics. ‘My dear,’ Edie said to 
her once, as they sat on deck and watched Warren 
labouring with ceaseless care at the minute growth 
of a spreading stain on a bare wall of seaward 
rock, ‘he shall sueceed—he must succeed! I mean 
to make him. He shall be hung. A man who 
can turn out work like that must secure in 
the end his recognition.’ 

‘I don’t want recognition, Warren answered 
slowly, putting a few more lingering microscopic 
touches to the wee curved frondlets of the creep- 
ing lichen. ‘I do it because I like to do it. 
The work itself is its own reward. If only I 
could earn enough to save you and the dear 
old Mater from having to toil and moil like a 
pair of galley-slaves, Edie, I should be amply 
satisfied, and more than satisfied.—I confess I 
should like to do that, of course. In art, as 
elsewhere, the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
no doubt: he would prefer to earn his own bread 
and butter. It’s hard to work and work, and 
work and work, and get scarcely any sale after 
all for one’s pictures,’ 

‘It’ll come in time,’ Edie answered, nodding 
sagaciously. ‘People will find out they’re com- 
pelled at last to recognise your genius. And 
that’s the best success of all, in the longrun— 
the success that comes without one’s ever seeking 
it. The men who aim at succeeding, succeed 
for a day. The men who work at their art 
for their art’s sake and leave success to mind 
its own business, are the men who finally live 
for ever,’ 

‘It doesn’t do them much good, though, I’m 
afraid,’ Warren answered, with a sigh, hardly 
looking up from his fragments of orange-brown 
vegetation. ‘They seldom live to see their final 
triumph. 

For praise is his who builds for his own age; 
But he that builds for time, must look to time for 
wage !’ 


As he said it, he glanced aside nervously at Elsie. 
What a slip of the tongue! Without remem- 
bering for a moment whom he was quoting, he 
had quoted with thoughtless ease a familiar 
couplet irom the Lchoes from Callimachus. 

Elsie’s face showed no passing sign of recog- 
nition, however. Perhaps she had never read 
the lines he was thinking of ; perhaps, if she had, 
she had quite forgotten them. At anyrate, she 
only murmured reflectively to Edie: ‘I think, 
with you, Mr Relf must succeed in the end. 
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But how soon, it would be difficult to say. He'll 
have to educate his public, to begin with, up 
to his own level. When I first saw his work, 
I could see very little to praise in it. Now, 
every day, I see more and more It’s like 
all good work; it gains upon you as you study 
it closely.’ 

Warren turned round to her with a face like 
a girl’s. ‘Thank you,’ he said gently, and said 
no more. But she could see that her praise 
had moved him to the core. For two or three 
minutes he left off painting; he only fumbled 
with a dry brush at the outline of the lichens, 
and pretended to be making invisible improve- 
ments in the petty details of his delicate fore- 
ground. She observed that his hand was trem- 
bling too much to continue work. After a short 
pause he laid down his palette and colours. 
*I shall leave off now,’ he said, ‘till the sun 
gets lower; it’s too hot just at present to paint 
properly.’ 

Elsie pitied the poor young man from the 
bottom of her heart. She was really afraid he was 
falling in love with her. And if only he knew 
how hopeless that would be! She had a heart 
once ; and Hugh had broken it. 


That evening, in the sacred recess of Elsie’s 
room, Edie and Elsie talked things over together 
in girlish confidence. The summer was coming 
on apace now. What was Elsie to do when 
the Relfs returned, as they must return, to 
England ? 

She could never go back. That was a fixed 
point, round which as pivot the rest of the ques- 
tion revolved vaguely. She could never expose 
herself to the bare chance of meeting Hugh and 
—and Mrs Massinger. She didn’t say so, of 
course ; no need to say it; she was far too pro- 
foundly wounded for that. But Edie and she 
both took it for granted in perfect silence. They 
understood one another, and wanted no language 
to communicate their feelings. 

Suddenly, Edie had a bright idea: why not 
go to St Martin de Lantosque ? 

‘Where’s St Martin de Lantosque?’ Elsie asked 
languidly. Lier own future was not a subject 
that aroused in her mind any profound or enthu- 
siastic interest. 

‘St Martin de Lantosque, my dear, Edie 
answered with her brisker, more matter-of-fact 
manner, ‘is a sort of patent safety-valve or over- 
flow cistern for the surplus material of the Nice 
season. As soon as the summer grows unendur- 
ably hot on the Promenade des Anglais, the popu- 
lation of the pensions and hotels on the sea-front 
manifest a mutually repulsive influence—like the 

articles of a gas, according to that prodigiously 
ocoed book you teach the girls elementary 
physics out of. 
sively ; it drives them forcibly apart in all direc- 
tions—some to England, some to St Petersburg, 
some to America, and some to the Italian lakes 
or the Bernese Oberland. Well, that’s what 
becomes of most of them: they melt away into 
different atmospheres. But a few visitors—the 

ople with families who make Nice their real 


am not the mere sun-worshippers who want | 


to loll on the chairs on the Quai Mass¢na or 
in the Jardin Public, retire for the summer only 
just as far as St Martin de Lantosque. It’s 


The heat, in fact, acts expan- | 


a jolly little place, right up among the moun- 
tains, thirty miles or so behind Nice, as beautiful 
as a butterfly, and as cool as a cucumber, and 
supplied with all the necessaries of life from 
afternoon tea to a consular chaplain. It’s sur- 
rounded by the eternal snows, if you like them 
eternal; and well situated for penny ices, if you 
prefer your glaciers in that mitigated condition. 
And if you went there, you might manage to 
combine business with pleasure, you see, by giving 
lessons to the miserable remnants of the Nice 
season. Lots of the families must have little 
girls: lots of the little girls must be pining for 
instruction : lots of the mammas must be eager 
to find suitable companionship; and a Girton 
graduate’s the very person to supply them all 
with just what they want in the finest perfection. 
We'll look the matter up, Elsie. I spy an 
opening.’ 

‘Will your brother come here next winter, 
Edie?’ 

‘I know no just cause or impediment why he 
shouldn’t, my dear. He usually does one winter 
with another. It’s a way he has, to follow his 
family. He takes his pleasure out in the exercise 
of the domestic affections—But why do you ask 
me ?’ 

‘Because’—and Elsie hesitated for a moment 
—‘I think—if he does—I oughtn’t to stay 
here.’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear,’ Edie answered promptly. 
It was the best way to treat Elsie. ‘You needn’t 
be afraid. I know what you mean. But don’t 
distress yourself : men’s hearts will stand a fearful 
deal of breaking. It doesn’t hurt them. They’re 
coarse earthenware to our egg-shell porcelain. He 
must just pine away with unrequited affection 
in his own way as long as he likes. Never mind 
him. It’ll do him good. It’s yourself and our- 
selves you’ve got to think of. He’s quite happy 
as long as he’s allowed to paint his own unsale- 
able pictures in peace and quietness.’ 

‘I wish he could sell them, Elsie went on 
reflectively. ‘I really do. It’s a shame a man 
who can paint so beautifully and so poetically as 
he does should have to wait so long and patiently 
for his recognition. He strikes too high a note ; 
that’s what’s the matter. And adr wouldn't 
like to see him try any lower one. I didn’t 


| * 
understand him at first, inyself; and I’m sure 


I find as much in nature as most people.—But 
you want to have looked at things for some time 
together, through his pair of spectacles, before 
you can catch them exactly as he does. The eye 
that sees is half the vision,’ 

‘My dear, Edie answered in her cheery way, 
‘we’ll make him succeed. We'll push him and 
pull him. He’ll never do it if he’s left to his 
own devices, I’m sure. He’s too utterly wrapped 
up in his work itself to think much of the we 
| tion the mere vulgar picture-buying world accords 
‘it. The chink of the guinea never distracts his 
jear from higher music, But I’m a_ practical 
person, thank heaven—a woman of affairs—and I 
mean to advertise him. They ought to hang him, 
and he shall be hung. I’m going to sce to it. 
I shall get Mr Hatherley to crack him up—Mr 
Hatherley has such a lot of influence, you know, 
with the newspapers. Let’s roll the log with 
cheerful persistence. We shall float him yet; 
you see if we don’t. He shall be Warren Relf, 
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R.A., with a tail to his name, before you and I 
have done launching him.’ 

‘I hope so,’ Elsie murmured with a quiet 
sigh. 

“If Warren Relf could have heard that conversa- 
tion, ‘he might have plucked up heart of grace 
indeed for the future. When a woman begins 


to feel a living interest in a man’s career, there’s. 


hope for him yet in that woman’s affections. 
Though, to be sure, Elsie herself would have 
been shocked to believe it. She cherished her 
sorrow still in her heart of hearts as her dearest 
chattel, her most sacred possession. She brought 
incense and tears to it daily with pious awe. 
Woman-like, she loved to take it out of its shrine 
and ery over it each night in her own room 
alone, as a religious exercise. She was faithful 
to the Hugh that had never been, though the 
Hugh that really was had proved so utterly base 
and unworthy of her. For that first Hugh’s sake, 
she would never love any other man. She could 
only feel for Warren Relf the merest sisterly 
interest and grateful friendship. 

However, we must be practical, come what may ; 
we must eat and drink though our hearts ache. 
So it was arranged at last that Elsie should retire 
for the summer to the cool shades of St Martin 
de Lantosque ; while the Relfs returned to their 
tiny house at 128 Bletchingley Road, London, W. 
A few pupils were even secured by hook and 
by crook for the off-season, and a home provided 
for Elsie with an American family, in search of 
culture in the cheapest market, who had hired 
a villa in the patent safety-valve, to avoid the 
ever unpleasant necessity for returning to the 
land of their birth, across the stormy millpond, 
for the hot summer. The day before the Relts 
took their departure from San Remo, Elsie had 
a few words alone with Warren in the pretty 
garden of the Villa Rossa. There was one thing 
she wanted to ask him particularly—a_ special 
favour, yet a very delicate one. ‘Shall you be 
down about the coast of Suffolk much this year?’ 
she asked timidly. And Warren gathered at once 
what she meant. ‘Yes,’ he answered in almost as 
hesitating a voice as her own, looking down at 
the prickly-pears and green lizards by his feet, 
and wr his eyes studiously from meeting 
hers; ‘I shall be cruising round, no doubt, at 
Yarmouth and Whitestrand and Lowestoft and 
Aldeburgh.’ 

She noticed how ingeniously he had mixed 
them all up together in a single list, as if none 
were more interesting to her mind than the 
other; and she added in an almost inaudible 
voice: ‘If you go to Whitestrand, I wish very 
much you would let me know about poor dear 
Winifred.’ 

‘I will let you know,’ he answered, with a 
bound of his heart, proud even to be intrusted 
with that doubtful commission. ‘I’ll make it 
my business to go there almost at once.—And | 
may write and tell you how I find her, mayn’t 

?? 


Elsie drew back, a little frightened at his re- 
quest. ‘Edie could tell me, couldn’t she? That 
would save you the trouble, she murmured after 
a pause, not without some faint undercurrent 
of conscious hypocrisy. 

His face fell. He was disappointed that he 
might not write to her himself on so neutral a 


matter. ‘As you will,’ he answered with a down- 
east look. ‘ Edie shall do it, then.’ 

Elsie’s heart was divided within her. She saw 
her reply had hurt and distressed him. He was 
such a good fellow, and he would be so pleased to 
write. But if only he knew how hopeless it was! 
What folly to encourage him, when nothing on 
earth could ever come of it! She wished she 
knew what she ought to do under these trying 
circumstances. Gratitude would urge her to say 
Yes, of course ; but regard for his own happiness 
would make her say No with crushing prompti- 
tude. It was better he should understand at once, 
without appeal, that it was quite impossible—a 
dream of the wildest. She glanced at him shyly 
and caught his eye; she fancied it was just a 
trifle dimmed. She was so sorry for him. ‘Very 
well, Mr Relf” she murmured, relenting and 
taking his hand for a moment to say good-bye. 
‘You can write yourself, if it’s not too much 
trouble.’ 

Warren’s heart gave a great jump. ‘Thank 
you, he said, wringing her hand, oh, so hard! 
‘You are very kind.—Good-bye, Miss Challoner.’ 
And he raised his hat and departed all tremulous. 
He went down that afternoon to the Mud-Turtle 
in the harbour the happiest man alive in the 
whole of San Remo. 


UNPROFESSIONAL TRAMPING. 


WE have never been able satisfactorily to account 
for the fact that in the athletic England of to-day 
walking for recreation should find so little favour. 
Very odd excuses for not caring about what is 
agreed to be, notwithstanding its apparently tame 
character, the most perfect form of bodily exercise, 
are given by men who, at two very beautiful and 
suitable seasons of the year—namely, just before 
and just after summer—having no opportunities 
for hunting, shooting, or fishing, and being past 
football, do little but long for the next cricket 
or rowing season. ‘What’s the {un of trudging, 
when you can ride ?’—‘ Haven’t been accustomed 
to it, and couldn’t keep it up.’—‘ Beastly slow 
work ;’? and so on. Vainly has the writer held 
up attractive pictures, drawn from his walking 
experiences in many lands, of the splendid 
physical satisfaction derived therefrom, of the 
odd-and-end knowledge picked up, of the little 
episodes and adventures which keep things lively, 
of the pleasure of treading unbeaten tracks, and 
of exploring human and natural worlds, which, 
although they often lie at our very doors, are 
as often quite terre incognite ; and above all, 
of the glorious independence of the pedestrian. 
At the most, he has extracted half-promises to 
‘have a shot at it, and very little more. 

My memories of pedestrian expeditions extend 
over a large and varied tract of country, and 
are of the most pleasant character ; and such as 
are not vividly impressed on my mind are to 
be found in the pages of some score of battered, 
travel-worn, weather-stained sketch-books, the 
sketch-book being almost as necessary an item of 
the pedestrian’s outfit as a knapsack. 1 have 
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walked in Japan and China, in Italy, Sicily, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium—not 
mere before-lunch walks, be it understood, but 
good honest tramps, extending in some cases over 
a week. But one turns naturally first to the 
mother-country ; and what there is to be seen, 
and even discovered, in the mother-country by 
men who ever fly abroad at the first opportunity, 
can only be satisfactorily proved by the pedestrian. 
A very good rule, I have found, in planning a 
walking tour is to have some other object in view 
than the mere accomplishment within a certain 
time of a certain distance, or even than the fixing 
of certain points to be attained. Trace the course 
of an old road, be it a Roman via, or a British 
trackway, or a pilgrim path: tread in the foot- 
steps of a favourite author who has immortalised 
certain scenes—accompany Charles Dickens in 
Kent, or Mr Blackmore or Charles Kingsley in 
Devonshire, or be with Sir Walter Scott or George 
Eliot or Henry Fielding—do anything, in fact, 
to give a zest to the journey but merely jot 
down a lot of towns and villages, and arrange 
to reach them at certain times regardless of 


attractions by the road, as is the too common] 


fault of bicyclists at home and tourists abroad, 
and which may account for the stern, business- 
like expression on the faces of so many of the 
former, and of the air of listless boredom or 
frantic haste exhibited by the latter. 

Make one of these ideas but an excuse for 
taking a certain line of country, and it is re- 
markable how many additional and unexpected 
attractions crop up during the journey. Inspira- 
tion to carry out these ideas generally comes 


when least expected. A casual allusion to 
Thomas 4 Becket induced the writer to take 
one of the pleasantest tramps he can recall. It 


was not along the old road followed by the 
immortal pilgrims of Chaucer, but along an 
obscure, little-known track used by the pilgrims 
from the North and the Midlands, and which, 
after the lapse tf so many years, is still known 
as ‘The Old Pilgrim’s’ It enters Kent at Tats- 
field above Westerham, proceeds across Cheven- 
ing Park to Otford, by Kemsing, Snodland, 
Boxley, and Harrietsham, to the ‘little village of 
Charing,’ whence it is traceable by Eastwell Park 
and Wye into Canterbury. The path, in some 
places barely discernible, in others a good high- 
road, follows the line of ancient yew-trees dotted 
along the hillsides above it, rarely touches towns 
and villages, and is not only beautiful in itself, 
but abounds with objects of romantic and historic 
interest. Its length is about forty-four miles, 
and it can be comfortably done in two days, 
making Charing the halting-place. 

The perusal of Great Expectations brought 
about an exploration of that little-known corner 
of Kent, north of Rochester, known as ‘No Man’s 
Land, whence the walk may be extended round 
the Isle of Sheppey into Faversham; whilst 
Pickwick and Edwin Drood suggest Rochester and 
its neighbourhood. 

A conversation about smuggling took me down 
to Hythe, whence was made a two-days’ explora- 
tion of that quiet, solitary region of Romney 
Marsh, all about which are interesting relics of 


the days of the Cinque Ports’ grandeur in the 
shape of old towns long deserted by the sea ;. 
returning Londonwards by the smugglers’ road 
to Tunbridge by Cranbrook and Gondhurst. 

Surrey is a better known region; but there 
are many men to whom that exquisitely beautiful 
line of breezy commons, dotted with picturesque 
old villages, which runs at the foot of the range 
of hills broken by Reigate, Dorking, and Guild- 
ford, is familiar, who do not know that on the 
Sussex border there is a part of sequestered 
Surrey, stretching between Oxtead and Farnham, 
which is well worthy of a two days’ walk, the 
half-way point being Ockley on the old Roman 
Stane Street. 

Of Sussex, a beautiful and interesting county, 
little is known beyond the driving radii of its 
great watering-places; yet in Sussex there are- 
at least three good walks which repay trouble. 
West Sussex may be conveniently explored in 
two days by starting from Haslemere and work- 
ing down by Midhurst, Petworth, and Pulbor- 
ough to Storrington ; and upon the next day by 
West Grinstead and Balcombe to East Grinstead. 
Sufficient of East Sussex may be seen, also in 
two days, by starting from East Grinstead, pro- 
ceeding through the heart of the seat of the 
once famous Sussex iron industry, full of quaint 
places, which still retain to a surprising extent 
the customs and traditions of former days, 
through Fletching and Isfield to East Hoathley, 
working up the next day by Chiddingley, War- 
bleton, Heathfield, and Mayfield to Crowborough 
Cross. Another good Sussex walk is to follow 
the Roman Stane Street from Chichester into 
Surrey. 

Just as Great Expectations and Pickwick suggested 
Kentish walks, as Lorna Doone and Westward 
Ho took me to North Devon, so did Nicholas 
Nickleby send me away far north to Barnard 
Castle, on the borders of Durham and Yorkshire. 
Equally with Dickens is Sir Walter Scott associ- 
ated with Barnard Castle ; and there are few better 
centres for pedestrian exploration than the quaint 
old Durham town on the Tees, around which 
cling so many memories of Rokeby, of Master 
Humphrey the Clockmaker, and of Wackford 
Squeers. The twenty-five-mile walk into Bar- 
nard Castle from the city of Durham is during 
its latter half interesting and beautiful; but 
the first ten miles run through a country of 
coal-pits and their grim surroundings. The 
shorter walk from Darlington along the Tees 
river is to be preferred, All around Barnard 
Castle there are interesting goals for the pleas- 
ure-tramp. The road by Egglestone Abbey and 
through Rokeby Park leads us to the village of 
Greta Bridge, on a branch of the old Watling 
Street. Thence we pass along a deserted, lonely 
road, running straight, as it was built by the 
Roman engineers, into Bowes. Here is Dothe- 
boys Hall, the last and the pleasantest-looking 
house in the village, access to which must be 
gained by stratagem, for the Bowes people do 
not revere the memory of Charles Dickens, and 
declare that his successful crusade against the 
Yorkshire schools ruined their town, whereas in 
reality the railway ruined it, by driving off the 
road the dozen mailcoaches which used to change 
horses at the Unicorn daily on their way to and 
from Scotland. 
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The lover of wild scenery may continue on 
along the old Roman road, past Spittal, where 
was enacted the tragedy of the ‘Hand of Glory,’ 
up to that lonely monument amidst the remains 
of the Roman camp on the summit of Stanemore, 
which anciently marked the boundary of the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, and now 
that of the counties of Yorkshire and Westmor- 


land, and return over the wild solitary moorland,’ 


or go on to Brough. The mention of Westmor- 
land tempts me to speak of walking in the Lake 
district ; but as the Lake routes are as well 
known as the streets of London, ‘fresh woods 
and pastures new’ are of more general in- 
terest. 

A well-filled sketch-book reminds me of two 
most enjoyable expeditions I made along the 
course of the Roman Wall from coast to coast ; 
and to the man who does not mind a little rough 
work, no more pleasant and interesting fields for 
exploration can be recommended. I have tra- 
versed these mighty relics both from west to 
east and from east to west, and I unhesitatingly 
recommend the latter course, for the reason that 
the interest increases as one advances. As, after 
the first twenty miles from Newcastle, there is 
but little road-work, but an alternate scrambling 
up and down rocky hills and crossing fields, and 
as there is so much of interest, which must on 
no account be missed, off the actual line of the 
Wall—Hexham and Brampton towns, Lanercost 
Priory and Naworth Castle inter multis alvis—six 
days cannot be considered too much in order to 
explore conscientiously from Newcastle-on-Tyne 
to Bowness, on the Solway, although the distance 
is but seventy-five miles, 

Having exhausted the Roman Wall, if that is 
—_— I confidently recommend the tramp to 

evote eight days to a tour of Northumberland, 
starting from Hexham, finishing at Morpeth, and 
taking en route Otterburn, High Rochester, the 
wild fells, Glanton, Wooler, Flodden Field, Ford 
Castle, Norham Castle, along the Tweed to 
Berwick ; and descending the east coast by Holy 
Island, Belford, Bamborough Castle, Dunstanbor- 
ough Castle to Alnwick, thence to Warkworth, 
along the beautiful river Coquet to Rothbury, 
and over the fells to Morpeth. The distance is 
about one hundred and eighty miles ; accommo- 
dation is cheap and good ; and there are not five 
miles of uninteresting country from beginning 
to end. Northumberland deserves to be better 
known by south-countrymen; for, apart from 
its natural beauty, which is not surpassed else- 
where, it abounds, perhaps to a greater extent 
than any other English county, with antiquarian, 
historical, and romantic associations ; and, quite 
as great an inducement, it has a character and 
appearance of its own. 

A batch of foreign sketch-books next attracts 
my attention. One tramp therein delineated I 
confidently recommend to readers who may be 
lucky enough to escape the English winter by 
following the course of the swallows, and that 
is a walk along the western Riviera from Frejus, 
in France, to Genoa, passing in order St Raphael, 
across the Esterel Mountains, to Cannes; thence 
by Antibes to Nice; thence by the Corniche 
Road, high up on the mountain-side, to Monte 
Carlo ; thence by the coast-road to Menton ; over 
the frontier to Ventimiglia, through Bordighera 


and San Remo, Porto Maurizio, Oneglia, Andorra, 
Alassio, Albenga, Savona, Pegli, to Genoa. The 
railway has robbed the road of almost all its old 
importance ; and, over the Italian border, one 
ean generally indulge in a swim, by simply quit- 
ting the road, without the chance of being seen 
by any one. The distance is about one hundred 
and sixty miles ; and by a judicious arrangement 
of halting-places, no anxiety on the score of 
accommodation need be entertained, although if, 
by stress of weather or other causes, the explorer 
finds himself at nightfall at one of the many 
little fishing villages, he may be obliged to put 
up with very rough entertainment. 

Another tramp which I took, fresh from the 
exploration of Hadrian's Wall, in England, was 
along the ancient Appian Road, as distinguished 
from the Via Appia Nova, from Rome to Albano. 
This is hardly to be recommended except to 
ardent antiquaries, although to them the very 
stillness and desolation of this once mighty artery 
of communication, along which the owners of all 
the great names in Roman history, and many of 
New Testament history, must have passed, has 
its peculiar fascination. Beyond the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, the usual goal of the tourist, the 
road is absolutely deserted, and runs, at first. deep 
in dust, and gradually thick-grown with grass, 
straight as an arrow-flight between mouldering 
heaps of what once were ornate tombs, over 
which, by degrees, the grass creeps, until at the 
railway bridge it is-diflicult to say if there is a 
road at all. But if we part the thick grass with 
our feet, we shall see the splendid stone blocks, 
still with the ruts of ancient chariot-wheels upon 
them, as level and as serviceable as when they 
were first placed in position by the engineers of 
Appius Claudius Czeus, three hundred years be- 
fore Christ. In winter, the walk may be pleasant ; 
but with the sun shining hot, not a square inch 
of shade and not a drop of water obtainable 
for nearly sixteen miles, the expedition resolves 
itself into a conversion of pleasure into toil. 

Many another continental tramp is recalled to 
me as I turn over the pages of more sketch- 
books: the beautiful walk from Waterloo into 
Brussels ; a fortnight’s exploration of Normandy 
from Rouen to Mont St Michel; tramps along 
well-beaten Swiss tracks; and wanderings in 
Sicily, the cradle of pastoral poetry, and the 
fountain of many of the most beautiful legends 
of mythology. Then there is a leap of ten thou- 
sand miles away to the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Practically useless as any remarks concerning 
tramping in Japan may be to the home ee 
trian, time annihilates space so rapidly, that at 
no distant future it may be as possible for a man 
to spend his long vacation under the shadow of 
Fusiyama as by the coast of Wales. 

The allusion to Fusiyama recalls a very memor- 
able expedition I once made on foot with the 
object of ascending a mountain which at the 
time I speak of—fourteen years ago—had not 
been quite robbed of its veil of mystery. Now- 
adays, every globe-trotter and as many ladies as 
have the strength make the ascent of Fusi a 
religious duty. But in the year 1874 it was 
a very different matter. Treaty limits existed, 
beyond which no foreigner was supposed to go 
unless provided with a special pass. No Japanese 
woman had ever made the ascent of Fusi, for the 
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very sufficient reason that it was against the law 
of long centuries; and I believe—but am open 
to correction—that before 1874 only one Euro- 
pean lady, the wife of Sir Harry Parkes, had ever 
climbed the ‘Peerless Mountain.’ Armed with 
what I deemed a valid pass, I started from Yedo 
on the hundred-mile pilgrimage. All went well 
as far as Subashiri, the village at the foot of Fusi ; 
and with weary limbs and a light heart I turned 
in to sleep at an early hour, having taken the 
aye niga to have my pass verified and stamped 

y the mayor of the place. In the middle of 
the night, I was awakened, informed that my 
pass had been reconsidered, and was found to be 
irregular, and ordered at once to prepare to start 
back for treaty limits. This I flatly declined to 
do; but, after a long altercation, was obliged to 
agree that I would make a start at daybreak. It 
was very galling and mortifying thus to be 
rebuffed by the whim of a jack-in-oflice ; but I 
was a solitary sojourner in a strange land, and 
resistance would have proved worse than useless. 
But I had my revenge. When I got up at dawn, 
I beheld a file of little policemen drawn up in 
line outside the teahouse. They were in Euro- 
pean uniform, and, contrary to their usual habit 
when on rural duty, wore European boots—stiff, 
new, untanned English military Bliichers, bought 
agg 4 at a sale, and distributed regardless of 

t. I was in good training, and I started, the 
policemen after me at a trot. I never stopped, 
not for breakfast, not for rest, until at a distance 
of eight miles from Subashiri. There was not one 
of my escort in sight. In an hour's time the 
sergeant came limping in, with his boots tied 
round his neck; but 1 saw nothing of his men. 
Then my heart softened, and I treated him to 
wine; but 1 have never quite got over the fact 
of having lived years under the sacred mountain 
and never to have stood on its summit. 

Japan in October is the most perfect pedestrian 
country, for although the high-roads are, or were, 
as bad as roads can be, there are such innumer- 
able bypaths and tracks, that one is independent 
of them; and, with the accompaniments of the 
most exquisite scenery, varied and many-coloured, 
capital accommodation almost everywhere, and 
universal courtesy and civility, is comparable to 
nothing beyond its shores. 

I can say that I have walked in China, but 
except Hong-kong, my experiences are limited to 
Shanghai and Hankow, two of the most unattrac- 
tive, nay, even repulsive fields of exertion to the 
pedestrian imaginable. In Hong-kong there is 
some good hill-scrambling; but the area is so 
small that the island can hardly be spoken of as a 
sphere for the pleasure-tramper. 

In conclusion, I cannot think of a surer tonic, 
of a more effectual ‘ pick-me-up,’ for the man who 
feels the want of a short change of air, or an 
escape from the groove of his life, when the bats 
and flannels are stowed away in their winter 
homes, and the four-oar is snug in the boathouse, 
than to put on his oldest clothes, sling a satchel 
over his shoulders—not buckle a knapsack on 
them—get an inspiration, and start off for a two- 
days’ walk ; and he will find, as many men have 
found who have sneered at walking as unworthy 
of the cricketer or the boatist, that what he has 
adopted as a resource will become a habit, and 
that he need never feel that longing to be ‘up 


and doing,’ without quite knowing what to do, 
which so frequently makes strong men yawn and 
stretch during the athletically idle portion of the 
year. 


MIN: 
A RAILROAD STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER I, 


In that wondrous modern combination of Babylon 
and Babel commonly known as the city of 
Chicago, a city which, like the phoenix, arose 
from the smouldering ashes of its former self: in 
that giant gateway and mammoth metropolis of the 
ever-growing West are many busy streets lined 
with noble buildings and lofty business blocks. 
Not the least among the palatial structures, on one 
of Chicago’s most important thoroughfares, is an 
imposing pile of red stone, upon whose massive 
portico of polished Aberdeen granite is chiselled 


the legend— 
C.R.M. & P. R. R. 

To the ordinary passer-by these large and almost 
imperishable letters would indicate that the 
building is, in some way and for some purpose, 
connected with a railroad. Chicago people are 
able to tell at a glance which railroad; while men 
interested in railroads, either from necessity or 
common curiosity, know that upon those six well- 
furnished floors behind the red-stone front are 
the general offices of the Chicago Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Railroad. They are truly magnificent 
headquarters, even for an American railroad. The 
premises would not disgrace a joint-stock mush- 
room bank or a bubble insurance corporation : 
they are eminently befitting an important trans- 
portation Company. In proof of this assertion 
of the road’s importance, it is only necessary to 
quote from its own time-cards and newspaper 
advertisements: ‘Linked at Last! The Great 
Lakes and the Pacific! A continuous ride of 
2500 miles without change of cars! Chicago to 
San Francisco, over the Great Rocky Mountain 
Railroad, on solid trains of sleeping, parlour, and 
dining cars! Steel rails and rock ballast! Air 
brakes and patent couplings! Quick Time—no 
delays!’ If the travelling public are not quite 
so enthusiastic in their praises of the C. R. M. 
& P., it can scarcely be the fault of the officials, 
who do their best to render the road first-class 
in all its appointments—on paper. 

On the second floor of the big red-stone building 
are the private offices of the chief officials; and 
upon the ground glass in one of the doors are 
two words in gold lettering—‘ General Superin- 
tendent.’ 

One summer morning, perhaps ten years ago, 
the room into which that door opens was occu- 
pied by four persons—all, of course, railroad men. 
Seated in a revolving chair at a desk was the 
Superintendent of the C. R. M. & P., a man not 
more than thirty-five years old. To the right of 
the great man sat his secretary ; and at his left 
was his telegraph operator, noting with keen eye 
and ear the ceaseless clicking of the instrument 
as it throbbed with the pulsations of nearly three 
thousand miles of wire. A short distance away, 
and facing the official, stood a man, hat in hand. 
In appearance he was not unlike the superin- 
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tendent, except that he was perhaps two or three 
years younger, and possessed a pleasanter and 
more open countenance. The official took from 
a ‘pigeon-hole, endorsed ‘ Applications for Posi- 
tions, a letter, and read it hastily. He looked 
once from the letter to the man standing in front 
of him, scrutinising him closely in that momentary 
glance. ‘Your name is Arthur Macpherson?— 
Yes. You apply for a position as agent or 
telegraph operator, and state that you are willing 
to take charge of a quiet office. Your references 
are satisfactory. I want a man, right off, to go 
to our station in Western Nebraska known as 
44-mile. It is quiet enough—very quiet. I don’t 
want to deceive you: there is no town or settle- 
ment near the place. We call it 44-mile for 
want of a better name, it being forty-four miles 
west of the nearest station of any account. The 
salary will be forty dollars a month, besides the 
use of a furnished room in the station building.— 
Are you willing to go, and at once?’ 

Yes, sir.’ 

‘Very good. You will please start on the 
express to-night. Wire me when you take charge. 
I shall be out on the road ina few weeks, and 
will look in on you.—Dale, fill out a pass for Mr 
Macpherson.’ 

Two minutes later the new agent bade ‘ Good- 
morning’ to Superintendent Ferris, and went his 
way to work under that official—a thousand miles 
from headquarters. 


The train known as the Pacific Express, which 
leaves Chicago every night for the Far West, was 
steaming across the prairies of Nebraska. Those 

— who started from the city on Lake 
| Michigan’s shores had been travelling for two 
nights and a day, and the gray dawn of the second 
day was slowly giving way to the sunlight as the 
long string of heavy coaches rumbled over an iron 
bridge across the Platte River. Then there was 
a brief stop at the small settlement on the west 
bank of the Platte dignified by the name of New 
Constantinople, and again the express rattled on. 
Nearly two hours later the train once more slowed 
up, and the conductor tapped upon the shoulder 
a man who was dozing on one of the seats in the 
smoking car. The conductor was a big jolly sort 
of fellow. ‘44-mile!—So you’re the new agent? 
Well, it’s taken just five weeks to drive the fellow 
erazy who is leaving. I go through the darned 
hole every other day on my run. Never seen 
a blamed cuss round that there 44-mile cabin 
*xcept the agent, since this here road started up, 
more’n three years ago. Latty Sykes, who quits 
to-morrow, told me, day before yesterday, that 
barrin’ the two trains as go through every morning, 
he hain’t spoke to a soul in five weeks, an’ he’s 
*bout sick of it—Your name’s Macpherson—see 
that by your pass. Well, 1’ll tip the time o’ day 
to you as often as anybody, I reckon. Hope 
you’ll stand it pretty well, Mac, my boy.— 
44-mile!’ 

The name of the place the conductor shouted 
from force of habit: he knew full well there 
were no passengers for that wild spot in the wil- 
derness, so it did not much matter that what 
he said sounded very like ‘For-for-my. This 
conductor was one of those enviable men who 
can take life comfortably and smoothly. Of 
course, being an American railroad conductor, he 


was an important personage ; hence his familiarity 
with Macpherson on short acquaintance was quite 
excusable—indeed, it showed much _ good-will, 
not to say condescension, on the part of the 
conductor. 

When the train came to a stand-still, Arthur 
Macpherson swung himself off the rear platform 
of the rear car, while the baggage-master roughly 
tossed his modest trunk from the baggage car 
into the long coarse grass at the side of the 
track. 

If you, reader, have never travelled beyond 
the confines of Great Britain, where great rail- 
ways always boast of an ‘up’ and a ‘down’ 
line; where city stations are generally well 
appointed and ofttimes palatial; where country 
way-stations are often prim and picturesque and 
generally neat and tidy; where passengers step 
from the cars to conveniently raised platforms; 
where the road-bed is neatly enclosed on both 
sides by hedgerows and fences, and where roads 
are crossed by bridges, or at least are guarded by 
gates—if you have never journeyed in the Far 
West of the great American continent, you will 
find it difficult to imagine the stern reality of a 
wild wnfinished railroad. It’s O for Yankee cars! 
—but alas for Western ‘depots!’ You can travel 
in a palace, but buy your ticket and wait for 
the train in a hut or under the ‘ blue vault.’ 

Macpherson had travelled much : he had been a 
railroad man, on and off, ever since he left school ; 
but this was the first time in his life that he 
had felt bewildered by a sense of utter loneliness 
and isolation. Leaving his trunk to take care of 
itself in the long grass whither the gentle baggage- 
man had tossed it, he stood with his hands in his 
pockets in the middle of the single weed-grown 
track and watched the train as it gradually faded 
into the distance. There was nothing to inter- 
cept his vision, and it was nearly fifteen minutes 
before the express appeared to be an infinitesimal 
speck which finally blended with the western 
horizon. Then: he turned slowly about. He 
faced the south, the east, and the north by turns: 
there was no difference. It was apparently bound- 
less prairie, a seemingly interminable stretch of 
coarse grass and sage brush, spanned by the single 
track of the railroad like a narrow iron ribbon ; 
with not a vestige of a tree, a house, a barn, or a 
living soul to relieve the intense monotony of the 
scene, In every direction he could see as far as 
where, on the distant horizon, the sky blended 
with the prairie. 

So intent was Macpherson upon trying to 
discover somebody or something which he might 
consider neighbourly, or so enrapt was he in his 
own thoughts, that he failed to notice the station 
itself. He was awakened from his reverie by a 
harsh voice, 

‘Ah, there, stranger! Kinder think yo’d struck 
the wrong place.’ 

Turning quickly, he beheld a tall lank figure, 
with unshaven face and long hair, clad in a red 
flannel shirt, a big slouchy hat, and blue jean 

antaloons—the end of the last-named garment 
eing tucked away in heavy top boots sadly in 
need of blacking. This very crude specimen of 
a man, still young, was standing in the doorway 
of a one-story frame shanty about fifteen feet by 
ten, set half-a-dozen yards to the north of the 
track. The solitary telegraph wire, which was 
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earried across the plains on rough posts much 
shorter than telegraph posts usually are, made a 
dip near the cabin, to the roof of which it was 
fastened by a couple of insulators. This fact, and 
a small white board on which was painted in 
black letters, ‘C. 1008, S. 1450’ (the distance in 
miles from Chicago and Sacramento respectively ), 
satisfied Macpherson that he was undoubtedly 
at 44-mile station; so he replied: ‘No, there’s 
no mistake. I was merely trying to think if 
I had ever seen a more God-forsaken spot.—I 
suppose you’re the man I’ve come to relieve?’ 

‘Ararat (call it Ratty) Sykes, agent an’ oper- 
ator, 44-mile, Nebraska !—I’m thet same man, 
pardner. By thunder, yo’re jest right ’bout this 
consarned hole! I’m told it’s the lonesomest place 
on the road ‘twixt Chicagy an’ Frisco. Lonesome 
ain’t no word fur it. I ain’t seen a blessed soul, 
not even a tramp, round these yere diggins sence 
I came here five weeks ago. ’Nuther week ’ud 
hev sent me clean daft. Fair an’ squar’, I think 
a couple uv days more ’ud hev seen me a-jumpin’ 
underneath a freight-train, to raise my sperrits 
an’ a leetle excitement. Dunno how yo’re goin’ 
ter stan’ it, fur yer look like a city rooster. I 
know it’s mortal mean; but I’m so etarnally 
glad to git away myself, I can’t feel half as sorry 
fur yer as I’d orter. Let’s git yore baggage 
inside’ As they tackled Macpherson’s trunk 
between them, the outgoing agent continued : 
‘Yer see, I’d orter be used ter this yer sort 0’ 
thing. My home’s up ther ter Constantinople, 
which, as yer may know, ain't any great shakes 
uv a city. Was born on the plains afore iver 
ther was a railroad—never been east uv Omaha. 
Got tired o’ chasin’ cattle, an’ learned telegraphin’ 
*bout a year ago; but ef I can’t git a better show 
at a job than agent at 44-mile, I’m a-goin’ back 
ter cattle-raisin’—No, ther ain't very much to 
do here, thet’s the worst uv it. A feller-has got 
ter hang over the ticker from 2 a.m. to six P.M, 
jest in case he’s wanted, Ther’s no reg’lar trains 
passes here after six in the evenin’ ’til the flyer 
fur the east goes by at two in the mornin’. She 

the Pacific Express (thet’s the train yer 
jest got off) at Constantinople. Them’s the only 
passengers, Ther’s four reg’lar freights durin’ 
the day; sometimes they stops fur telegraph 
orders, mostly they don’t ‘Ther’s a switch 
[riding] as yer see, but it’s niver been used sence 

‘ve been here.’ 

By this time they had entered ‘the depot,’ 
which Macpherson proceeded to investigate. The 
‘office’ in which Macpherson found himself was 
a rather shabby room about ten feet square, its 
only recommendation being that it was well 
lighted. There was a window to the south, facing 
the track, and windows looking east and west. 
Underneath the south window was a rotgh table, 
upon which stood a telegraph instrument, which 
clicked and rattled incessantly. Before the table 
was a wooden chair of the kitchen furniture 
species ; and seated in that chair, with his hand 
on the ‘ticker’ the operator could, from the 
windows to his right and left, see any trains 
which might be approaching. 

It should be understood that, the railroad being 
a single track used by trains going in both 
directions, much telegraphing was necessary to 
ensure the safe running of the trains, Indeed, 
it was merely for telegraphic purposes that the 


station at 44-mile was maintained, and ‘nearly 
all trains stopped for ‘ orders,’ as a precautionary 
measure, though only on special occasions were 
trains held on the switch. Most of the ‘passing’ 
took place at New Constantinople. There was a 
large railroad clock over the south window ; and 
back by the wall was a small cook-stove, rather 
dilapidated, and decidedly greasy. 

*Yo’ll hev ter cook fur yerself, pard, when 
yo’ve got anythin’ ter cook. Howiver, they ’re 
pretty good up ter ’Stan’ople fur thet. Jest wire 
yore order ter the operator up ther; an’ it’ll 
mostly come by next train. Yer settle with ’em 
pay-day, which don’t travel this way very often. 
I’m a pretty good cook myself by this time ; had 
lots uv chance ter practyse.’ 

A very small combination china closet and 
pantry completed the furniture proper, though 
hanging on one side of the room was a map of the 
C. R. M. & P. Railroad; while on the other wall 
were suspended two or three coloured lanterns and 
some dirty train-flags. Passing through a doorway, 
quite innocent of anything like a door, Macpherson 
tried to gain access to the ‘furnished room’ which 
the superintendent had spoken to him about. It 
was indeed furnished—with an _ old-fashioned 
truckle-bed ; but, as the bed was about four feet 
six inches wide and the room only five feet deep, 
by the time Macpherson’s shins struck the bed 
side at the first step forward, his curiosity in 
that direction was speedily satisfied. There was 
no window to the ‘furnished room.’ 

‘The be-ewty of this yere place is, yo’ve mostly 
got plenty o’ good spring water, right handy fur 
washin’ an’ fur drinkin’ ;’ and as he spoke, Ratty 
Sykes led the way to the spring, a short distance | 
up the switch. 

The first day passed pretty well for the new 
agent. After learning his duties in detail, Mac 
passed the time in conversation with Ratty, which 
was a godsend to the forlorn Constantinopolitan, 
while Mac was much amused with the Western’s 
original style. At two s.M. next morning, Ratty 
Sykes bade Macpherson ‘farewell, and Poarded 
the east-bound train, carrying with him a cash 
order for Sunday supplies. 

The second day waned slowly enough for Mac- 
pherson ; but on the third morning came a supply 
of boards, carpenter's tools, paint, an easy-chair, and 
a new rigout of cooking utensils, to say nothing 
of a variety of stores in the way of edibles an 
drinkables. 

‘I’ve made up my mind that the best thing 
for me to do is to live alone; but that is no 
reason why I should not be as comfortable as 
circumstances will permit. Anyway, the depot 
may as well be sweet, clean, and weatherproof, 

So, for the next few days the new agent was 
busy enough repairing and painting the shanty 
inside and out. He also used a broom and 
scrubbing-brush to good purpose, until all trace 
of the genus Sykes and predecessors was washed 
or painted out. And when all this was done, 
and the easy-chair placed in the ‘oflice,” while a 
few really good books filled a shelf which Mac 
fixed up, the place did not look ‘half-bad,’ as he 
himself expressed it. : 

Yes, it was a very queer thing for a man like 
Arthur Macpherson—a man who, although not 
a scholar or of ‘blue blood, was evidently well 
educated and refined—to bury himself in an 
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out-of-the-way telegraph cabin on the plains. 
He doubtless had reasons, which to himself were 
satisfactory, and at anyrate the fact remains that 
he was now agent and operator at 44-mile, where 
he proposed to stay. He was a conscientious man, 
this Macpherson, and applied himself to his duties 
just as faithfully as if he had been in charge of 
an important junction with a dozen clerks under 
him ; but still he had many hours each day with 
‘nothing to do,’ He got plenty of old newspapers 
from the trainmen, and he occasionally added a 
new book to his little library. He read much 
and thought more, but the time often wore away 
very slowly. 


LIGHTHOUSE LAMPS. 


SHELLEY says, ‘Men scarcely know how beautiful 
fire is;’ yet fire and light have always been 
invested with celestial attributes, and lamp festi- 
vals have been common to all nations. Tesem 
expedients have been used for chasing away dark- 
ness—torches, flambeaux, links, lamps, and candles 
being among the number. Flambeaux and links 
have disappeared ; the torch still lingers among 
the Lapps, to lighten the gloom of arctic winters ; 
while no small ingenuity has been expended in 
bringing lamps and candles, suitable for domestic 
purposes, to their present state of development. 

From the earliest times, fire has been used as a 
signal or as a sign of rejoicing; but at what 
period it was brought into play, on the low shores 
of Egypt, as a guide to the sailor, is unknown. 
From the pitch-pot hung on a pole, or the fire 
blazing in a chautler, to the electric arc lamp with 
its power of twelve thousand candles, is a long 
step; and this represents the efforts of lighthouse 
engineers for two thousand years to devise the 
best light to guide the mariner during the dark- 
ness of the night to the haven where he would 
be. Now, what are some of the steps through 
which lighthouse illumination has passed to bring 
it to its present state of perfection? As is well 
known, the earliest lighthouses showed the un- 
certain light given by burning billets of wood 
or coal in an open grate; and such lighthouses 
existed in Scotland till 1816, in England till 1822, 
and at the Baltic till 1846. These lights continu- 
ally varied in appearance, now shooting up in 
flame, or giving out dense volumes of smoke, 
according to the ever-changing moods of the 
weather ; and often, in the sailor’s greatest need, 
the flames were blown away from him, the fire 
often kindling only on the leeward side. The 
huge bonfires required three men to attend them, 
and were not only expensive to maintain—some 
of them consuming four hundred tons of coal 
yearly—but were liable to be mistaken for lights 
on shore, wrecks happening in consequence. ‘The 
first improvement was made when the fire was 
partially enclosed, a glazed frame being placed 
in front; but this gave rise to the use of bellows 
to keep the bonfire ablaze, the attendants being 
ex mia to all the changes of the weather. 

zamps were long used for domestic purposes 
before they found their way into coast illumina- 
tion. The best domestic lamps, however, had 
torch-like wicks made of a skein of cotton; and 
if they did not give much light, evolved plenty 
of smoke; it being the duty of a slave in olden 
days to go round the rooms in the morning to 


wipe off soot left on pictures and statues. Oil 
was used for lighthouse purposes at the end of 
the sixteenth century; but liquid fuel often gave 
way to candles of tallow or wax, and this led to 
their adoption in coast illumination. Smeaton’s 
famous tower on the Eddystone rock was crowned 
with twenty-four tallow-candles, five of them 
weighing two pounds. The candles needed snuff- 
ing every half-hour ; and it was when the keepers 
of Rudyerd’s lighthouse went to do this, that they 
found the lantern in flames; and in a short time, 
the tower, which was mainly of timber, met with 
a fate from which its position seemed exempt— 
destruction rapid and complete by fire. It was at 
the same lighthouse that the keepers, after a long 
spell of bad weather, when no provisions could 
be landed, were reduced to the necessity of eating 
the candles. The feeble glimmer of these candle- 
illuminated lighthouses could only be of use to 
vessels creeping along the coast, and would ill 
meet the requirements of modern steam-naviga- 
tion, when passages need to be made with almost 
the regularity of train-service on land. 

Almost every kind of oil has been used as fuel 
in lighthouse lamps. Ordinary whale-oil was 
burned in lamps having wicks made of a hank of 
cotton, such as were common until the days of 
paratlin in the poorest fisherman’s cottage. Sperm- 
oil began to be used about the end of last century, 
and was continued till about forty years ago, 
when it was supplemented by colza, which had 
decided advantages over sperm: its intensity was 
slightly greater ; it remained fluid at a tempera- 
ture when sperm thickened ; its flame was steadier, 
causing fewer breakages of the glasses ; and above 
all, it was only half the cost. Olive oil is still 
the fuel in many lighthouses; but it does not 
give good results in burners having concentric 
(one within the other) wicks. In Indian lights, 
cocoa-nut oil is used for all orders of lamps with 
satisfactory results. So far as British lighthouses 
are concerned, paraffin has supplanted all other 
oils, as, When burned in the Doty and other lamps, 
it has very great advantages over colza: its flame 
has more luminous intensity, the lamps are easily 
managed, and the cost is only about a sixth that 
of colza, The saving by its use in the Scottish 
coast lighthouses is upwards of three thousand 
pounds yearly. 

Many are the modifications which have been 
gradually introduced in lighthouse burners, from 
the tin lamp with two or more spouts, each 
with a skein of cotton, to the large concentric- 
wick lamps having from three to eight wicks. 
The flat-wick burner, though an advance on 
the hank of cotton, did not give good results ; 
and it was not until towards the end of last 
century, when Teulére and Argand devised the 
cylindrical wick-burner, which admitted a current 
of air inside the flame, and secured more perfect 
combustion, that lamps were made suitable for 
lighthouses. Accustomed as we now are to lamps 
on the Argand principle, we can scarcely realise 
the distinct advance towards perfect combustion 
which was then made; and the simple accidental 
placing of the broken neck of a flask over the 
tlame led to Argand’s burner being brought nearly 
to a state of perfection. Teulére combined the 
cylindrical wick-burner with reflectors of an im- 
woved form; and this led to the use of perfectly 
formed reflectors of silvered copper in lighthouses ; 
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and they still exist in some of the best coast- 
lights, the only difference being, that with paraffin 
the initial power has been raised from twelve to 
twenty-three candles ; and as each reflector sends 
forth a sheaf of rays equal to three hundred and 
filty times the unassisted flame, when there are, 
as in some towers, twenty-four reflectors, the 
resulting beam is one of great power. The cost of 
the paraffin for such a lighthouse is only about 
thirty-six pounds a year, while, if colza were 
used, it would be six times that amount. 

Argand burners about one inch in diameter 
are well suited for reflectors; but when Fresnel 
solved the problem of using lenses for light- 
houses, it was necessary to have a central flame 
of great power. Taking advantage of Rumford’s 
idea of having a burner composed of concentric 
wicks, Fresnel and Arago set to work to devise 
a lamp which would give a pure and intense 
flame ; and they succeeded in constructing a burner 
having four concentric wicks, the inner being one 
inch, and the outer about three and a half inches 
in diameter. In addition to the glass chimney, 
which is contracted at a certain height above tlie 
top of the burner, so as to project a current of 
air against the flame, there is a metal chimney, 
into which the upper end of the lamp-glass 
enters. This increases the draught and whitens 
the flame, which is equal to two hundred and 
sixty standard candles with colza oil, the size of 
the flame being about three and a half inches in 


and buoys is the compressed mineral oil-gas of 
Pintsch, so successfully used at the Clyde, at the 
entrance to the Thames, the Mersey, Suez Canal, 
and other places. The gas is made from crude 
araffin, and has a high illuminating power 
trorty-five candles), and it costs from eight to 
eleven shillings a thousand feet, which is con- 
siderably more expensive than coal-gas ; but it is 
more suitable for compression. The gas is com- 
pressed into holders at a pressure of one hundred 
and fifty pounds on the square inch, and taken 
to charge the buoys. The light on the buoys 
burns continuously night and day till the gas is 
exhausted ; and its burning is controlled by an 
automatic regulator, and the flame is protected 
by a lantern and small dioptric apparatus. The 
Pintsch system is certain to be further extended, 
not only for coast illumination, but specially in 
rivers and estuaries, whereby beacons and buoys 
will be made as useful by night as they are by 
| day. 

The most intense light yet used for light- 
houses is the electric arc lamp, the current 
béing generated by De Meriten’s alternate-current 
magneto-electric machines, driven by powerful 
engines ; the initial power of the are with carbons 
an inch and a half diameter being twelve thou- 
sand candles. But as the cost of providing the 
necessary apparatus and maintaining the light is 
great, electricity has only been used at a few 
stations in England and France; and the Isle 


breadth by four inches in height. This powerful 
flame developed great heat; and Carcel’s device 
was resorted to, of causing a flow of oil over the 
burner, to keep it cool, the surplus running back 
into the cistern. Without this overflow, the wicks 
would soon be charred and the burner destroyed. 
With paraffin as the fuel, the fluid is not allowed 
to rise beyond a certain height in the wick cases. 
The introduction of paraffin as an illuminant in 


lighthouses has led to an increase in the size of | 


the burners, which, on the score of expense, was 
scarcely admissible when sperm or colza oil was 
the fuel. The flames developed in the paraffin 
burners vary in power from twenty-three candles 
in the single-wick to over nine hundred candles 
in the seven-wick concentric lamp. Such power- 
ful flames were unknown a few years ago; and 
the limit to the increase in size depends on 
the apparatus, which cannot be much enlarged 
without increasing the size of the towers and 
lanterns. 

Gas was used for lighthouses about seventy 
years ago; and for harbour lights it has been 
very largely employed with satisfactory results, 
either in ordinary jets or in Argand burners. 
Mr Wigham of Dublin devised gas-burners some 
years ago, and has persistently advocated their 
use, combined with apparatus arranged in biform, 
triform, or quadriform—that is, the central parts | 
of dioptric apparatus placed one above the other ; 
these burners have rings of jets varying from | 
twenty-eight to one hundred and eight in number, | 
the diameter of the rings varying from four to | 
eleven and a half inches; and the power of the | 
flames varies from two hundred and fifty to two | 
thousand three hundred standard candles. In | 
Ireland, eight lighthouses use gas; in England, | 
one; and Scotland has one—Ailsa Craig—in | 
which gas made from pee is employed. 

A very useful application of gas for nnenmn| 


of May is the only example in Scotland. (The 
| beam of light shown to the mariners from the 
| Isle of May lighthouse is equal to about three 
‘million candles, or three hundred times more 
intense than that of the old oil-light.) The 
French government contemplate an expenditure 
‘of two hundred and eighty thousand pounds, 
'spread over a period of ten years, principally 
in installing electric lights; and this work has 
already been begun. For important landfalls 
made by oversea vessels, the electric light, owing 
to its expanse, is alone admissible. For all the 
purposes of the sailor, the intense beams shown 
| from first-order lighthouses are probably sufficient, 
as even the electric light is quenched during 
dense fog, and it becomes a question when light 
must give way to sound. Although it has been 
ag beyond question that the electric light 
1as the greatest penetrative power in fog, no 
light which man is likely to devise will be able 
to -pierce very dense fog, as the sun itself then 
ceases to be visible. Sound-signals are gradually 
being introduced at salient points of the coast, and 
the difficulty in extending them is mainly one 
of finance. 


| 


THE CRUISE OF THE PUNJAUB. 


THe Honourable East India Company’s war- 
steamer Punjaub lay idly at her moorings in the 
port of Aden. Aden is always a hot place, but on 
this particular afternoon the heat was intense, to 
a degree surpassing the experience of the most 
‘seasoned hands on board. The sun’s perpendicular 
rays not only ‘illumined the depths of the sea, 
but actually liquefied the pitch in the seams of the 
deck in spite of the awning. If it was hot on 
deck, it was unbearable below, and nearly all the 
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officers were to be seen lounging about, leaning 
over the bulwarks and longing for the evening 
breeze. Those of the European sailors who were 
not on liberty ashore followed the example of 
their superiors ; while the native marines and the 
Lascar portion of the crew idly disported them- 
selves in the very airiest of undress costumes. 
Even the Somali firemen and stokers, usually 
supposed to be as impervious to heat as so many 
salamanders, did not seem much inclined for 
exertion, and smoked their gurgling hubble- 
bubbles with an air of resignation rather than 
enjoyment, Any stranger boarding the Punjaub 
might have thought she was manned fore and 
aft by lotus-eaters. But a seaman, glancing either 
at the crew or the vessel, would have come to a 
different conclusion. The snowy whiteness of the 
decks, the glittering arms in the racks, the care- 
fully bronzed guns, the manner in which every 
visible bit of metal was polished to the highest 
possible pitch of brightness, and the indescribable 
air of tautness and trimness which pervaded the 
whole ship, showed her to be not only a man-of- 
war, but one on board which strict discipline was 
kept. 

The Punjaub was one of the cruisers of the 
Indian navy, kept up by the Company for the 
suppression of piracy and to check the slave- 
trade. She was a fine vessel of her class, four 
hundred and fifty tons burden, teak-built and 
copper-bottomed, a paddle steamer, two-masted, 
and rigged as a fore-and-aft schooner. She carried 
six long eighteens of a side, had a thirty-two- 
“on stern-chaser, and a nine-pounder swivel on 
rer forecastle. In addition to her complement of 
officers, who were all English gentlemen, she had 
a crew of thirty-six British blue-jackets, forty of 
the best Lascars to be found in Bombay, and fifty 
native marines, Suddenly, a midshipman tripped 
up to the officer of the watch, touched his cap, 
and reported: ‘Captain’s gig coming off, sir.’ The 
lieutenant, looking shorewards, saw the gig, gave 
the necessary orders; the side was piped; and 
Captain Frank Dallas, commanding the Punjaub, 
came on board, the marine guard presenting arms 
as he passed the ge pn The captain, a portly 
bronzed gentleman of about forty, returning the 
salute of his officers, said briefly : ‘Sailing orders 
for to-morrow, gentlemen,’ and made a sign to the 
first-lieutenant to follow him to his cabin, 

‘Look here, Brownson,’ he said when they were 
both seated. ‘I have just received orders to cruise 
in the direction of Zanzibar to try and intercept 
five large Arab dhows laden with slaves, which, 
from information which has reached the Bombay 
government and been forwarded here, are about to 
try and land their cargo at that place. Moreover, 
I am to keep a lookout for a suspicious barque 
which sometimes shows Portuguese colours, and at 
others flies the stars and stripes. She is supposed 
to have no right to either. It is known that she 
has made a raid on the territory of our ally the 
Imaum of Muscat and kidnapped some of his 
people. In fact, the government have good grounds 
for believing her to be not. only mixed up in 
the “ black-ivory” trade, but to be nothing short 
of a pirate. She is said to be heavily armed ; but 


I daresay we shall give a good account of her if 
we meet. You will oblige me by sending a party 
on shore at gun-fire to collect such of the liberty- 
men as may not come on board to-night. You 
will say nothing, even to the officers, of our desti- 
nation till we are out of port. We get under way 
at eleven A.M.’ 

‘Sailing orders!’ was the ery joyfully repeated 
throughout the ship. All hands were delighted. 
To be sure they did not know where they were 
going, but they knew they were leaving Aden, 
and that knowledge alone was sufficient to cause 
delight. All were on board early next morning, 
and at the appointed hour the steamer slipped her 
cable and put to sea. The vessel’s destination was 
then made known, the captain’s only object in 
keeping it secret having been to prevent its being 
in any way divulged on shore, as the slave-traders 
had mysterious ways of obtaining information, 
and kept correspondents and spies in every 
port. 

The steamer was not many days in arriving at 
her cruising-ground, when the captain ordered the 
fires to be kept as low as possible without 
extinction, in order to show so little smoke as 
to be almost invisible at a distance, while every- 
thing was kept in readiness to get up steam at a 
moment’s notice. One evening, just before sunset, 
the dhows were deseried from the top by a lynx- 
eyed Lascar lookout-man. The captain, trusting 
to the darkness of the night, took measures to cut 
them off from the land. These dhows are large 
three-masted vessels, lateen-rigged, and besides the 
space allowed for the slaves, who are bundled 
together in a manner too shocking for description, 
have ample room for a crew of some eighty men 
each, and all armed to the teeth. The dhows 
carried guns; and their Arab crews, when they 
could not get away, fought as desperately as men 
will fight under the influence of two of the most 
powerful incentives to human action—avarice and 
fanaticism. 

When the first glimmer of dawn broke, the 
Punjaub was within half a mile of the slave fleet, 
and between them and the shore, which was about 
two miles off. The slavers had seen the steamer 
but indistinctly ; and as the guns and hammock- 
nettings had been carefully covered with tarpau- 
lins, and she carried no pennant or showed any 
bunting but the ‘jack, they had taken her for a 
passenger steamer. They were quite taken by 
surprise when the Company’s ensign, with its 
rampant lion, ran up to the masthead, the drum 
beat to quarters, and in an instant they beheld 
decks cleared for action, the guns manned, and 
the marines under arms, while Captain Dallas, 
through his trumpet hailed the foremost from 
the bridge with: ‘What dhow is that? Where 
from, and where bound? Heave to, or I’ll sink 
you !’ 

The foremost dhow struck her sails, and the 
Reis or Arab skipper invited the captain to send a 
boat on board ; but he was too wary a hand. His 
experienced eye had noticed the crowds of men 
on board her, though they concealed themselves 
to the best of their ability. Captain Dallas had 
heard of cold shot being thrown into"boats as they 
ran alongside, and had no intention of having one 
of his stove in and risking the lives of her crew. 
He ordered his starboard broadside to be brought 
to bear, and directing his men to fire at the 
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rigging, so as not to injure the wretched slaves, he 
gave the word to fire, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the dhow’s foremast go by the board. The 
slavers now threw off their mask, and answered 
with four long guns, which killed one sailor and 
wounded three of the Bombay marines. 

The other dhows rapidly closed in, with the 
intention of encircling the Punjaub, each opening 
fire as it came within range. The cruiser, how- 
ever, now had her steam up; and by skilful 
handling of his vessel and good gunnery, Captain 
Dallas managed to inflict sufficient damage on the 
rigging of each of the slavers as effectually to 
prevent their getting away until he should be 
able, instead of risking his boats, to get alongside 
each in turn, compel it to surrender, and free 
the slaves. Indeed, he was not a little surprised 
at their showing fight at all, as it was unusual for 
craft of that class to do so if they could possibly 
help it. By separating, most of them at least 
could have got away in different directions. 

The mystery, however, was soon to be solved, 
for a large barque shot from behind a headland 
of the coast. Telescopic examination instantly 
showed that she answered the description of the 
vessel they were to search for, that she flew the 
Portuguese flag, carried far too many men for 
any peaceful trader, and was indeed more heavily 
armed than the Punjaub. She meant fighting, 
too, for, as she approached, the Portuguese ensign 
was lowered and the hideous black flag was run 
up, revealing her true character. Captain Dallas 
at once left the crippled dhows, knowing they 
could not repair damages and get away for some 
time, and moved to meet his new antagonist. 
The ship’s company, sailors, Lascars, and native 
marines, mustered after their several manners as 
they neared the foe. The pirates fired a broad- 
side as they approached, but too high, the only 

reat damage done being to the funnel, about a 
oot and a half of which was shot away. The 
Punjaub returned the fire with more eflect, the 
eighteen-pounders sending their shot crashing 
through the enemy’s bulwarks, the splinters of 
which made fearful havoe on her crowded decks; 
while one from the thirty-two-pound chaser, 
which had been slewed round so as to bring it to 
bear, tore right through the stern cabin, knocking 
two of her ports into one. 

As the vessels closed, broadside after broadside 
was exchanged; and Captain Dallas, seeing that 
her metal was heavy, determined on boarding. 
The Punjaub steered close alongside the barque, 
and having grappled her, the first-lieutenant, with 
two-thirds of the seamen and marines, boarded. 
On reaching her decks they met with deter- 
mined opposition from about as fierce a set of 
desperadoes as were ever banded together for 
6 mag of crime, Renegade Portuguese, savage 

falays, lithe, cruel-looking Manila men, and 
Chinese, all alike fought desperately, for they knew 
that they fought with halters round their necks. 
But they fought in vain. No men ever yet could 
stand against British sailors at sea. The Las- 
cars emulated the valour of their shipmates ; 
and as for the men of the Bombay Marine Bat- 
talion, they were sepoys—that is as much as to 
say they behaved as well as their European con- 
freres could, Steady courage and perfect discipline 
prevailed over mere desperation ; and in spite of 
the wolfish ferocity with which they struggled, 


the motley crew of the pirate began to give way 
before the cruiser’s people. Their captain was cut 
down by Mr Brownson, the first-lieutenant ; and 
his men dropped fast before the volleys of the 
marines ; while the cutlasses and boarding-pikes 
of the seamen and Lascars did deadly work. Part 
of the pirate crew ran below, where a couple of 
their own guns, loaded with grape and pointed 
down the hatchways, soon compelled them to 
surrender. The remainder barricaded themselves 
in the forecastle, but a few volleys reduced them 
also to submission. Mr Brownson, having over- 
come the resistance of the pirates, was about to 
haul down the black flag, when a signal from 
Captain Dallas warned him not to do so, but to 
get his prisoners into irons without delay. 

One by one they were brought up, shackled, 
and made to lie down. ‘The reason of the 
captain’s order was soon obvious, The Arab 
dhows, though disabled for sailing, had got out 
long sweeps, and were coming to the assistance 
of the barque. As they did so, the cruiser was 
cast loose from her late opponent, and yawing, 
so as to get a chance with her long gun, raked 
the nearest from stem to stern with grape. Great 
was the slaughter and greater still the consterna- 
tion, especially when the slavers saw the black 
flag fall to the deck of their ally and the British 
Union-jack hoisted in its place. They shouted 
‘Amaun! Amaun!’ and waved their turbans in 
token of submission. The steamer cruised along- ; 
side each in turn, and allowed the slaver crews 
to come on board, having first dropped their arms, 
They were then ironed and placed in rows on the 
deck under a guard of marines. The barque was 
searched throughout, and ample evidence of her 
character found. The fettered pirates were placed 
in safe confinement; a prize crew, under a lieu- 
tenant, was put on board, with orders for her to 
be got under way to accompany the Punjaub; the 
dead of both vessels were committed to the deep, 
and the wounded to the care of the surgeon and 
his assistants. Then came the work of liberating 
the slaves and transferring them to the hold of 
the barque—a tedious and disgusting business, 
and dangerous withal, as many of the poor 
creatures were frantic from confinement and 
want of water, in a horrible state of filth, and 


|so infuriated by their sufferings that they knew 


not friend from foe. All was, hoWever, at last 
accomplished ; and taking the dhows in tow, the 
Punjaub steamed into Zanzibar, where the slaver 
crews were landed at their own request, the 
slave-trade not being treated as piracy, although 
it ought to be. She then put back to Aden, 
where the dhows were condemned as lawful 
prizes, and sold by public auction. The same 
tate awaited the barque on arrival at Bombay, 
where they next proceeded, the slaves being 
liberated and sent back to Africa, The pirates 
were duly tried, condemned, and executed. 

Thus was the sea freed from a pest and a heavy 
blow struck at the Zanzibar slave-trade. Captain 
Dallas received the thanks of the East India 
Company, and his gallant ship’s company soon 
had their pockets full of bright rupees from 
their prize-money. It is now many years since 


| the date of these captures ; the Indian navy is a 


thing of the past, and its services even then were 
but little heard of in England ; but many daring | 
exploits were performed under the Company’s 
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flag, and many old sailors can still well remember 
adventures very similar to those which occurred 
during the cruise of the Punjaub in the bygone 
days of ‘John Company.’ 


SYMPATHY WITH SHOP-GIRLS. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


Tue experiences of shop-girls are varied: there 
are those who simply take ease and never allow 
business to worry them ; such get through a year 
or two of service without having a care beyond 
punctuality. The best saleswoman, however, is 
the one who has been trained to the business from 
an early age, an apprenticeship of four years being 
the period considered necessary to learn. The 
result depends greatly on the girl’s capacity and 
eagerness to rise to a high place, and in the 
regularity with which she applies herself. 

My experience is common, but may encourage 
those who are unacquainted with the way in which 
many shop-girls begin. The warehousemen of 
the prosperous town in Scotland where I began 
my business life are rising men; they like to 
conduct their establishments in a thoroughly sys- 
tematic style. The staff must be large all the year 
round. In order to keep up the number, three 
or four junior assistants are put behind the 
counter every year. Though young, smartness of 
appearance is greatly studied, and good manners 
and tact are indispensable. Very small salaries 
are given by way of encouragement. 

With the view of being trained for a sales- 
woman, I applied in answer to the advertisement 
for a ‘Smart Message Girl.’ Few persons know 
how interesting that announcement is to: thirty or 
forty girls just old enough to work and anxious 
to get a beginning in a respectable shop. Having 
the advantage of a kind friend to use her influ- 
ence, I was the successful applicant. Then began 
my business life. Two years’ drudgery, carrying 
parcels, delivering circulars, accounts, &c. ; out in 
all kinds of weather; yet very happy. No re- 
sponsibility, the heart keeps light. 

Then came the time for promotion: the choice 
of three departments—dressmaking, millinery, 
or the counter. Rather doubtful of my abilities, 
I timidly said the last-named. By way of pre- 
paration for it, or with the intention of seeing 
the capabilities of the future saleswoman, the firm 
approved of putting me—as they had done many 
others—into the cash-desk—to give out change, 
count the cash, and attend to all the ready-money 
transactions. A competent book-keeper being kept, 
I had comparatively little charge. In this posi- 
tion I spent two happy years. My next step 
was with the prospect of being initiated into the 
way of speaking to the public over the counter, 
keeping the stock, and packing parcels—the last 
being the lively duty allotted to me, along with 
dusting and waiting on a senior hand. ‘To my 
idea then, a year spent in this fashion was not 
edifying. Dusting, packing, bringing things from 
other departments—which was my sole occupa- 
tion from morning till night—was monotonous in 
the extreme. I had no interest in such menial 
employment. Fortunately, a slight change gave 


me the benefit of a rise—a branch department, 
under the supervision of an experienced hand. I 
had more congenial work, although not entire 
charge. Dressing counters—under instructions— 
and occasionally serving customers, I seemed now 
on the road to fortune. 

To have charge of a large department, where 
I might earn the confidence of customers in my 
acquired knowledge, at the same time to gain 
my employers’ respect in so far that they would 
value my opinion in selecting goods for my own 
department—such had been the height of my 
ambition. Truth to tell, I was down-hearted 
many a day. 

From the assistantship I was promoted to a 
department under my own charge. The responsi- 
bility was little compared with that to which 
I was next advanced, the latter being what is 
known in this line of business as the ‘ Ladies’ 
Outfitting. It was very extensive, and in many 
ways quite new to me. When I was offered it, 
I frankly said I had no desire to take it, but 
would try my best for a month. I got a few 
assistants. I had also the much envied honour 
of buying my own stock, &. I put my whole 
heart and energies into it; and at the month’s 
end I preferred this to any other department 
in the warehouse. Having passed through these 
stages, I reaped the benefit of being kept down 
at first. Drudgery is often the forerunner of 
success. 

Though now far removed from the scene which 
I have attempted to describe, it is with pleasure 
that I recall many incidents, the sunshine of 
friendship and co-operation being very bright 
in my memory. Many young ladies at home 
have little or no sympathy with the ‘common 
shop-girls, as they often term them. When 
they do so, they forget that to stand ten hours 
a day, having to appear pleasant no matter how 
fidgety the purchaser may be, does not always 
come naturally to those behind the counter. In 
many cases they are girls suited to a higher 
sphere, but, through force of circumstances, have 
been obliged to go early into the world. Many 
of these shop-girls have attended private classes 
for self-improvement, so that they may acquit 
themselves properly should fortune favour them 
with a step higher in life. Consideration is a 
thing they seldom get either from the public or 
their employers. Allowing that he is a model 
employer, he is very careful of his own interest, 
and can afford to be pleasant when business is 
brisk and all the tedious demands of his lady- 
customers absorb the attention of his assistants. 
But there are some months when pleasant actions 
would be more effectual than words—say, from 
January till the end of April. Few of the shops 
in the north of Scotland are sufficiently heated for 
the cold weather and easterly winds which are 
keenly felt there. Many of the shop-assistants 
suffer from the bad effects of chills, which while 
standing at their posts are unavoidable. A draught 
is more injurious than open air. A comfortable 
dressing-room, with a fire lighted in wintry 
weather, would be a great boon to shop-girls, 
where they could change wet boots and get them- 
selves warmed properly. No conscientious and 
sensible young lady would take advantage of 
her employer’s generosity, were he to supply this 
much needed want. Chairs they have ‘got, but I 
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fear have seldom the pleasure of sitting on them 
without the dread of being found fault with. 

As a class, I admire and feel for them, and 
would suggest that some of the lady-customers 
might not assume such an overbearing and austere 
air when they visit a draper’s shop. The trouble 
of the saleswoman is only her duty certainly, 
but a smile and word of thanks is never lost; 
in some harassing moments, a gentle kindly word 
would give fresh vigour to the weary shop-girl. 


CRAW-FISHING. 


One of the least generally known, but by no 
means the least interesting or exciting forms of 
fishing is that of cray-fishing, or as it is gene- 
rally called in the country-places where this 
sport is indulged in, craw-fishing. The fresh-water 
lobster or crustacean, known to naturalists as 
Astacus fluviatilis, is a delicate little crustacean 
sometimes offered for sale in the London West 
End fishmongers’ shops ; but in spite of its abund- 
ance in many places, and its use as a tooth- 
some morsel, it is little known. The crayfish fre- 
quents English brook sand streams in limestone 
localities where beds of clay occur ; in such places 
the watercourses cut deep channels through the 
fields and meadows, winding about in the most 
romantic way; and as they are often overhung 
here and there with hawthorn and bramble, these 
tiny ravines are really lovely in themselves. Along 
the bottom runs the brook—deep and silent here, 
shallow and babbling there, where it rushes and 
swirls over a stony bed. The banks are pierced 
in many places with the holes of the water-rat and 
the crayfish, for the fresh-water lobster retires to 
these holes in the winter, though in the summer 
he seeks the shelter of the stones in the bed 
of the stream. In the autumn, before the brooks 
are swollen with the rains vf winter, and when 
these crustaceans are in their prime, then is the 
time for craw-fishing ; and those who have enjoyed 
a good evening’s sport, when the autumn moon 
is rising, and the crisp cool air adds vigour 
to one’s frame, are not likely soon to forget the 
pleasure of it. 

It was just such an evening as this when we 
started off on our first craw-fishing expedition. 
We were well loaded, for we had made up our 
minds for a big haul, as the evening was a good 
one, and we knew that the ‘fish’ were on the 
run, or, in other words, feeding; so we had two 
dozen nets with us. As these nets are rather 
peculiar, a description of them may be interesting. 
A small iron hoop about a foot in diameter is 
used, and on to this is loosely stretched a small 
net of rather fine mesh ; in the centre is a piece 
of string for fastening the bait. Four strings 
are fixed to the iron hoop, and these are joined 
together about three or four feet above the net; 
and to this, again, some twelve feet of stout line. 
As the iron hoop is a heavy one, in order to sink 
rapidly, a couple of dozen of such nets are a good 
weight to carry. Our bait consisted of two or 
three pounds of bullock’s liver, which is the 
killing bait for crawfish, probably because they 
seldom get it in the natural course of things; 
as boiled shrimps are the favourite food of some 
of our fresh-water fishes, and as salmon are partial 
to feathers and gilt wire because they are some- 
thing unlike what they ever saw before. A large 


basket for our spoil, and our pipes and tobacco, 
completed the necessary apparatus for the evening’s 
sport, not forgetting, however, a newspaper, the 
use of which will be seen. 

The stretch of brook we intended to fish was a 
delightfully winding piece about a quarter of a 
mile in length, with a good stony bottom, such 
as crawfish love, The sun was just setting as 
we commenced operations, which consisted in 
baiting the nets by tying on a small piece of 
the liver as firmly as possible. When all the 
nets were baited, they were lowered into the 
middle of the stream, using a forked stick, cut 
from a neighbouring hedge, over which to run 
the string and get the nets well out from the 
bank. A small piece of the newspaper pegged 
to the ground marked the end of the string. The 
nets having been lowered in this way at every 
likely spot, but not nearer together than twenty 
or thirty feet, we enjoy a quiet pipe, and wait to 
let the crawfish have time to get well on the 
nets, though, when they are strongly on the feed, 
they may be seen to attack the bait as soon as it 
touches bottom. It is now almost dark, and were 
it not for the bits of paper, the nets would 
be quite impossible to find. As we go to the 
first one and haul it, we see that it is evidently 
going to be a good night for sport ; for, in spite 
of two or three splashes in the water, showing 
that some of the crawfish have slipped off the 
net, we land nine fine ones; and so on all down 
the brook, sometimes more, sometimes less, but 
no empty nets. We are now busy; for as soon 
as the line of nets is hauled and put down, 
it is time to begin at the top end again. But 
suddenly there is a break; the fish have ceased 
running, and we know we may as well pack 
up; but we have bagged four hundred odd craw- 
fish, which is not a bad evening’s work. 

Sometimes, especially in an unworked brook, a 
net will come up literally piled with these crus- 
taceans in frantic struggles for the bait, Like 
most fish, the crawfish to be really appreciated 
should be boiled as soon as caught; and a good 
supper on the result of one’s sport is not an un- 
pleasant conclusion to an evening’s craw-fishing, 


SONG. 


Lis to the dead are due, 
Roses to the quickened breath ; 
Both upon thy bier I strew : 
Thou, who art but mine in death, 
Lilies claim’st, and roses too. 


Nay, the rose alone is thine, 

And the lilies speak for me. 
Blanching solitude is mine, 

Hope deferred, which hoped for thee, 
Far-off hope and joy’s decline. 


But the mantling, soft repose, 

Prelude to a brighter waking, 

Endless sun when eyes unclose 

In a deathless morrow’s breaking— 

These are thine: these ask the rose. 
Errmvs. 
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